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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 

The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. By Allan Cunningham. Vol.V. (Family Library, 
No. XXVI1) Murray. 1832. pp. 312. 

Tue present volume contains the biography of ten painters, in the 

following order :—Jameson, a painter of eminence in the times of 

Mary and the James’s of Scotland. Walpole calls him the Vandyke 

of Scotland, and his present biographer also accords him high 

praise,—that of standing ‘ at the head of the British school of 
portrait painting ; nor had England an artist of her own worthy of 
being named above him in his own walk before the days of Reynolds.’ 

Mr Cunningham has introduced into this biography a variety of 

information, illustrative of the state of art at that period, and of 

the feelings with which it was regarded ; it is this information which 
will be found most interesting to the modern reader. 

Allan Ramsay, principal painter to George the Third, and son of the 
poet of that name.—His reputation in his own time was greater than 
it is at present ; which may be accounted for by his having possessed 
accomplishments independent of those of his art, in which too he 
was eminently successful in a worldly point of view. He had 
the misfortune to dislocate his right arm, and as evidence of the | 
persevering spirit which distinguished bim, Mr Cunningham relates | 
that,—‘ Happening at the time to be occupied with a portrait of the 
king, he held up his right arm with his left, and so finished the work.’ | 
Of his person and character, it is said, ‘ Ramsay was middle sized, | 
well made, and finely proportioned, and his looks were acute and | 
intelligent. 








He was hasty and irritable, passionate and headstrong, 
but easily smoothed down and pacified ; a steadfast friend, and a | 
most agreeable companion. In extent of learning and variety of 
knowledge, he surpassed all artists of his time ; and was considered | 
an ornament to the Royal Academy, not so much as a portrait | 
painter—though even in that he was only second to Reynolds—as for | 
the accomplishments of a gentleman and scholar, his taste in poetry 
as well as in art, and his not inconsiderahle powers as a writer.’ | 
Romney.—All that is interesting about this painter is already 
pretty well known to the public through the biographies of him by 
Cumberland, Hayley, and his son the Rev. Mr Romney. The 
merit of the present concise account is in condensing the informa- 
t'on which those works contain, bringing into juxta-position some of 
their statements, and drawing from them the inferences which 
appear most just. This life will be found the most interesting 
in the volume, although, perhaps, there is less novelty in 
it than in some of the others. Mr Cunningham seems to 
haye a very proper distaste for Hayley, whose flimsy pre- 
tensions, canting manners, and selfish morality, he is at no pain to 
conceal. Romney’s own character is fairly treated. His unkind 
behaviour to his wife is spoken of as it ought to be, and his liberal 
conduct to everybody else is at the same time acknowledged 
There was evidently much of a very common quality,—selfishness 











in the char.cter of Romney: hence it was that his eyes seem to have 


become opened to the merits of his wife, when his own infirmities 
rendered her attentions desirable for him. We may extract a little 
from this life for the amusement of our readers. 


‘The Rev. Dr Bateman, (qy. 4. Bateman) the well-known mas- 
ter of Sedberg-school, sat for his portrait at the moderate price of 
two guineas, the picture remained on hand, and a request for pay- 
ment called forth the following singular epistle: “I must take the 
liberty of expostulating a little with you, about your mean and ter- 
giversating behaviour with regard to your promise of drawing my pic- 
ture over again at your return, with an addition to the price. Did 
you agree to that, or did you not ? you know you did; and yet you 
now fly from your word, as you are going as you think out of my reach ; 
for you shall certainly have a writ upon you for non-performance of 
contract. I shall not only do this, but 1 shall represent you in your 
proper colours (to borrow aterm of your art,) both here and to 
your friends at London, unless you perform your agreement. You 
will also see yourself and your behaviour painted in one of the public 
papers ; as I am persuaded it is one of the most flagrant and scan- 
dalous breaches of faith I ever met with, and therefore merits a public 
exposition, and deserves to be exhibited as an object of public de- 
testation. If you had come over only to make this picture tolerable, 
you would, by my recommendation, have got two or three more. 
Cave litem, perfide pictor.”” An attorney’s note lowered the doctor’s 
tone and brought him to reason. Artists seldom find such rough 
customers as that learned man.’ Nor, we may add, amateurs as 
that other learned man. 


The following representation of the playing at ‘ make-believe’ 
which took place at Hayley’s seat at Eartham is too good to be 
omitted. Cowper’s fine sonnet, though very well known, we leave 
in the extract as something redeeming. 


* To recruit his exhausted powers, Romney now retired annually 
for a summer month or so to the residence of Hayley at Eartham. 
Here he supped full with flattery, served up in prose as well as 
verse. Lifting the curtain of this little stage, we find ourselves in 
the midst of a select coterie of po ts, poetesses, painters, and 
wits,—Hayley himself, Miss Seward, Charlotte Smith, Eliza Heron, 
Romney, and Cowper, besides others with or without name, not 
less willing to admire the liberality of their entertainér, and all on 
marvellous good terms with themselves and with each other. Cow- 
per sat once for his portrait; and rewarded the artist for a very 
admirable work, which secures to posterity the looks of one of the 
great heirs of fame, by a sonnet, which weighs in the balance like 
current gold, when compared to the glittering Birmingham ware 
with which the rest of the circle were used to pay him. 

*‘ Romney! expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvass, not the form alone 
And semblance, but however faintly shown, 
The mind’s impression too on every face, 
With strokes that time ought never to erase— 
Thou hast so pencilled mine ; and though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shine with more peculiar grace : 
But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear : 
Well, I am satisfied, it should be so; 
Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear : 
For, in my looks what sorrow could’st thou see 
While I was Hayley’s guest, and sat to thee.’ 


‘ This coterie, among but not of whom was sometimes Cowper, 
lived in—I might say upon—the mutual interchange of the most 
ludicrous flattery. When they gathered together at the breakfast 
table, the ordinary greetings were Sappho, and Pindar, and Raphael ; 
they asked for bread and butter in quotations, and “still their 
speech was song.” They then separated for some hours: poetas- 
ters, male and female, retired, big with undelivered verse; and 
Romney proceeded to sketch from the lines of Hayley, or make 





one 


‘ 
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-come)—Famine, and Ceres. It happened to rain when the:poetess 











designs as he had suggested. When the hour appointed for taking 
the air came, the painter went softly to the door of the poetess— 
opened it gently, and if he found her 
* With looks all staring from Parnassian dreams,’ 

he shut it and retreated: if, on the contrary, she was unemployed, 
he said, “‘ Come, Muse ;” and she answered, “ Coming, Raphael ;” 
and so the time flew by. Romney, on hearing Miss Seward speak 
affectionately of her father, painted her portrait, and desired it 
might be given to the parent she loved so much. The poetess was 
eager, in concert with Hayley, to make some return ; and truly the 
painter must have been a simple man ifhe failed to be astonished 
with the result of their joint efforts. Of the eighty and eight lines | 





reasonable and asurd, in our childhood and early youth, will ever 
exercise an irresistible influence.* 

To give a few exemplifications.—A man of a gentle temper 
educated in the fear of God and the love of man, who becomes a 
soldier, the first time he has to take deliberate aim at human life 
will hardly do it without a strong pang of conscience. So, je 
least, it was with me. Nevertheless it is his duty ; a duty which 
may be justified on higher, although worldly grounds; so long at 
least as mankind are not further advanced than they now are. 

In like manner, he who after a long struggle forswears the religion 
of his fathers—the daily-repeated lesson of his youth,—and em. 
braces another on full conviction that it is better, will generally feel 


called “ Coming to Eartham,” and “ Leaving Eartham,” there are | slight, but difficultly subdued inquietude; and it is with that, just 


only two which have reference to the subject, and full fifty-six 
which refer to no subject at all. They are big with Eolus, Orion, 
Muse, Boreas, Auster, Zephyr, Eurus,—(I take them down as they 


of Lichfield arrived, and hence all these demons of tempest and 
storm.’—p. 105—7, 


WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? 
(From the Unpublished Volumes of a German Prince.) 








A passaGE in Lady Morgan’s ‘ Salvator Rosa’ leads our author 
into a discussion, the full investigation of which must interest every | 
one, be he ever so little a philosopher by profession. 

What is Conscience ? 

Conscience has unquestionably a twofold nature, as it has a two- 
fold source. The one flows from our highest strength, the other 
from our greatest weakness ; the one from the spirit of God dwel- 
ling in us, the other from sensual fear. Perfectly to dissever and | 
distinguish these two kinds of conscience, is necessary to that 
serenity of mind which can arise only out of the utmost possible | 
clearness: for man, when he has once got beyond the original | 
dominant instinct of feeling, attains to the permanent, even the | 
recognition of truth, only by mental labour and conflict,—the moral | 
* sweat of his brow.”’ | 

Man, however, is a whole, compounded of countless parts ; and 
it is only in the perfect equipoise of these parts, that, as man—that 
is, as a being at once sensual and spiritual—he can obtain perfect | 
happiness and contentment. It is the common, ever-recurring | 


error, to strive to cultivate one side predominantly :—with one man | 


it is the province of religion; with another, that of severe reason ; | 
with the man of the world, those of the understanding and the | 
senses alone. But all these together, exercised, enjoyed, and 
blended, so to speak, with artist-like skill, can alone produce the 

most perfect Life for this earth, and for our destinies while upon it, | 
—the complete, entire Truth. 

Under this point of view, then, must ‘that which we call 
Conscience be considered, Sand the true distinguished from the | 
false. 

Under the head of the True, I understand the infallible sugges- 
tions of the divine spirit in us; which restrains us from evil, gene- 
rally, as from the wholly one-sided, inconsistent, and negative; and | 
this requires no further explanation. By the False, I mean that | 
which arises only from the Conventional ; from custom, authority, | 
from subtleties which have grown out of these foundations, and | 


from overstrained anxiety ;—in a word, from fear. Delicate, excit- | 


able natures, in whom the cerebral system predominates, in whom, | 
therefore, the head and the fancy are more powerful and active than | 
the heart; in whom the distributing intellect too easily breaks up | 
and scatters the depth and intensity of the full feeling, are most | 
subject to this kind of error. It is, however, so difficult to follow | 
these subtle ramifications and secret counter-workings, that we 
often take that for a primary feeling, whicl: is only the retro-action | 
of a sophistical intellect. 

Now, as right and wrong, applied to the individual actions of 
human life with all their various conditions and intricacies, must | 
obviously be relative ; nothing remains but that every man should, | 
with the help of all the powers of his soul, make quite clear to | 


as with the most absurd fear of ghost in those who have been 
educated in the belief of ghosts. They have a ghost-conssience 
which they cannot get rid of. Nay, even more; with irritable cha. 
racters, the mere persuasion that others hold them guilty of an eyil 


| action will give them so much the feeling of an evil conscience, that 


it appears in all its usual outward signs—embarrassment, blushing 
and turning pale. - 

This may be carried so far as to lead to insanity. For instance: 
A man universally believed to have killed another, or one who really, 
though quite innocently, has killed another, may never enjoy a mo- 
ment’s tranquility or happiness again. We even read of a Bramin, 
whose religious creed makes the murder of an insect as criminal as 
that of a man, who killed himself because an English ‘savant’ told 


_him that he never drank a glass of water without destroying thou- 
| ° ee 9 . o ye 
| sands of invisible creatures. // n’y a qu’un pas du sublime au ridicule. 


Ugoni, in his life of one of the most conscientious of men, 


| Passaroni, relates that as he was one day going over the bridge of 
| the ‘ Porta Orientale,’ he saw a man lying fast asleep on the broad 


stone parapet, whence, if suddenly waked, he would probably have 
fallen into the river, He seized him by the arm, with difficulty 
aroused him, and with still greater made him understand why he 
had waked him. The porter, in a passion, requited his trouble 
with a hearty curse, and bid him go to the devil. Passaroni, greatly 
mortified and grieved at being the innocent cause of the man’s 
wrath, pulled out a handful of coin, and gave it to him to drink the 
giver’s health, Thereupon he left him quite satisfied, but had 
scarcely reached the end of the bridge, when it struck him that his 
gift would probably produce even worse consequences than his 
waking of the man had done ; for that it would very likely lead the 
poor fellow into the crime of drunkenness. He immediately 
hurried back io great anxiety, found the man fortunately at the same 
spot, where he had laid himself down again exactly} in his old 
position, and begged him, with some embarrassment, to give him 
back so much of the money as he did not want for his most pressing 
necessities. But as the rage of the porter, who thought himself 


| fooled, now boiled over more furiously than ever, Passaroni devised 


another expedient: ‘ Here, my friend,’ said he, ‘ as you will not 
give me anything back, take another scudo, and promise me solemn- 
ly, that if you spend all the rest of the money in drink, you will buy 
something with that scudo to eat with it. Having received this pro- 
mise from the ‘ fachino,’ Passaroni’s conscience was at length at 
rest, and he went contentedly home. 

We must, I repeat,—if we would not be either unhappy, or ridi- 
culous, and like areed shaken with every wind,—educate our con- 
sciences as well as all the other faculties of our souls ; that is, while 
we preserve them in all their purity, prescribe to them due _ limits; 


, for even the noblest are otherwise liable to deterioration and per- 
| version. The simplest and most universally applicable and univer- 
| sally intelligible guide in the precept of Christ, ‘ Do not unto others 


(nor, we might add, to yourselves) what ye would not that others 
do unto you.’ 

But as there exist, as yet, no true Christians, certain exceptions 
to this rule are, and inthe present state of society, must be, per- 
mitted; as for instance, the case of the soldier above cited; or that 
of a man who obeys the laws of honour, which in certain stations it 
is utterly impossible to brave. And then there remains no other 
solution of the difficulty, than to allow to others the same liberty of 
making exceptions that we find ourselves compelled to, claim ;—in 
this way we just manage to preserve charity, and, at all events, that 


himself, sincerely and faithfully lay down to himself, what he can | justice which is called the ‘lex talionis.’ 


reasonably regard as right and what as wrong; and having ascer- | 
tained it, thenceforward tranquilly apply that standard; and not | 
trouble himself further about his so-ce!Jed conscience ; that is, the | 
inward .uneasiness and uncertainty which disturb the mind under | 


new and conflicting circumstances. These cannot possibly be | 
‘ x | 


* Cases moreover do occur, in which the conscience is, soto speok, right 
and wrong at the same time. An act may be necessary, which is unquestion~ 
ably, viewed on one side, culpable, but which is chosen as the lesser of two 
evils; in which case no reasonable moralist will contend that it is unpardon- 


able. in telling a compulsery lie, for instance, we must ever make a con- 


| sderable sacrifice of our moral dignity, though by refusing to tell it, we 


avoided ; since the distinctions we have heard of right and wrong, | might be guilty of the basest treachery to parents or fiiends-—Evrron, 
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~ That man has a happy, an enviable existence, to whom nature 
and surrounding circumstances have made it easy or possible to 
walk constantly in a beaten track; to be from youth upwards, kind 
and loving, moderate in his desires and pure in his actions. The 
first fault is pregnant with sorrow and evil; for, as our philosophi- 
cal poet so truly says, 

‘ Das eben ist der Fluch des Bosen 

Dass es fortwuchernd immhr Boses muss gebahren!’ 
And regeneration in this life is not always to be attained. May it 
not, then, be the last and highest act of mercy of Eternal Love, to 
have appointed death as a means of wiping out the confused and 
blotted scrawl, and restoring the troubled, misguided soul to the 
condition of a pure white sheet, ready for happier trials? For that 
upon which the Holy has already been written here, must far higher 
bliss be in store. All-loving Justice punishes not as weak man 
punishes ; but it can reward only where reward! is due,—where it 
follows as an inevitable consequence of the past. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 














Tue first of the Concerts for the present season took place last | 
evening in the Opera Concert Room. The instrumental music , 
went off, as it should do with the Philharmonic band, admirably. | 
Mozart's symphony in D, No.1, and Beethoven’s No.4; Mr 
John Field’s piano-forte, and Mons. Bohrer’s violin concertos 
were the gems of the evening. The vocal department was miserably 
appointed. A more detailed notice of the whole performance to- 
morrow. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 








Otympic. 
We were much pleased with the new piece called Woman's Revenge 
which was produced last night at this theatre. Like the ‘Rent Day,’ 
it comes home to our every-day feelings ; is in many parts very 
pathetic; abounds in good unsophisticated sentiments, and shews 
throughout a disposition to exalt real respectability above seeming. 
We are hardly sure whether we can detail the plot, but it interests 


us, and we shall try. In the first scene we discover Miss Flashington | 


(Mrs Glover), a maiden lady of great wealth, in company with her 
sister, Mrs Simper (Mrs Knight), a lady who has had the good for- 
tune of being three times a wife,—and widow. A little bickering 
passes between them, but we discern that though Miss Flashington 
is subject to starts of caprice and temper, she is the depositary 
of a heart feelingly alive to everything kind and generous. Her 
manners are, however, anything but prepossessing, singularly wilful, 
and betraying all the indications of a spoilt child of fortune—per- 


haps of misfortune. We have soon a further illustration of her | 
testy temper afforded us by the arrival of Furmer Dobbins (Mr | 


Bland), a blunt honest farmer. She is angry at the servant who 
announces him for interrupting her; but on her sister interposing, 
and directing that he shall be told to wait, her natural considerate- 
ness is awakened ; and in ordering him to be shewn in, she observes 
that the rich have leisure to wait, but that the time of the poor is 
valuable to them, and ought not to be wasted in idle attendance. 
He enters, and experiences a little of her odd temper, but she 
enguires into his circumstances, and dismisses him with good reasons 


the love he professed, she felt, and it was his marriage with another 
which soured a temper once equable, and cast a shade over all her 
existence. She repairs to the cottage to ascertain particulats and 
reproves the farmer for taking so much money from so young a man. 
The farmer explains that Frank had conducted the affair chiefly 
himself and left him littletodo but to acquiese. Now Frank on 
hearing of his aunt’s intention to go to the farmer’s, was anxious 
that she should not see Sophia, and to that end had dispatched Fag 
(Mr J. Vining), a trusty, zealous fellow, who is ‘not an attorney’s 
clerk’ but one who ‘ occasionally assists in the office when they are 
over busy,’ to have her kept out of sight. Fag does his best, but 
blunders will happen, and one of them is Sophia’s unexpected en- 
trance and enquiry after Frank; this produces a counter enquiry 
from the aunt, and Fag explains confusedly, that she is the daugh- 
ter of the Farmer. On her next interview with Frank she does not 
fail to tell him of it; he denies the fact; she disbelieves him and 
insists upon his marrying the girl. And afterwards, seeing Sophia, 
she relates to her his denial and puts her on her guard; but Sophia 
surprises her by saying that she has just seen Frank, who has con- 
firmed his declaration of love to her. Sophia now avows who she 
really is. An interruption here ensues, a second instalment on 
Sir Thomas’s estate is that day due, and poor Frank has no 
second supply. Miss Flashington learns the truth from honest Fag, 
and soon decides what todo. She commissions him to buy the estate 
in a name which she confides tohim. Fag performs his office 


‘faithfully, and afterwards proceeds to the cottage ofthe Farmer, 


where he finds assembled Sir Thomas, Sophia, the farmer himself, 
and Frank; they tell him that the estate is gone, and, on his pro- 
claiming that he is the purchaser, every voice is raised against him 
for his supposed treachery. The mystery is revealed by the entrance 
of Miss Flashington, who is at first disconcerted by the sight of 
Sir Thomas. Her explanation exonerates Fug, and gives satisfaction 
to all parties. The estate has been purchased in the name of— 
Sophia Dilion!’ The Baronet is overcome by the noble conduct of 
the lady, whom (with the excuse of youth he had forsaken), and 
proffers her his hand, which she however declines, and joining the 
hands of Frank and Sophia, recommends that they shall rather make 
it their study to promote the happiness of their children,—for so 
she calls them. 





The acting was for the most part excellent, but we cannot enter 
into particulars. The piece also is deserving of more extended 
'remarks: we could, perhaps, point out a fault or two, but as we 
| should not have time afterwards to say all we think in its praise, 
' we shall stop short where we are. 








Wuat po THE LAWYERS THINK OF CHOLERA ?—It is not impos- 
sible but that the question may be mooted ere long, in some of our 
Courts of Law, whether an action for imputing the cholera to a man 
would lie. This, as Mr Amos recently observed, in a lecture on 
Medical Jurisprudence, might lead to a result perhaps in some 
'measure desirable; for, notwithstanding the apparently widely- 
| differing opinions of the faculty with regard to the contagious or 

non-contagious nature of the disease, it is probable that our legal 
| functionaries would not lose much time in coming to a judicial 
determination on the subject. We believe that, in general, it is 
actionable to impute a contagious disease; and on this ground seve- 
ral curious decisions have been obtained by the gentlemen of the 
bar. ‘ Thou hast the falling sickness’ was found to be not action- 
able in the 4th year of the reign of James the First—whence we 











for remembering her generosity. The like ebullitions of temper | may infer that epilepsy was not, even at that period, deemed conta- 
are shewn towards her nephew, Frank Merton (Mr Raymond) to | gious; though, at a subsequent date, the expression was accounted 

h : . actionable, when applied to an attorney, because it tended to slander 
whom she had eighteen months since made a large advance of : 


and disable him in his calling. Leprosy, not so much, perhaps, on 
money, and which she finds he has expended. It turns out | account of its supposed contagiousness as of its odious nature— 


that this money has been paid over to one ‘urmer Gregory (Mr W. rendering it expedient that the infected individual should be 


hie ; , <1 from the public eye—has frequently been the subject of 
Vinine ‘ a » Thon lon (Mr T. Rava removed from : \ equel } ject o 
g), asort of agent to Sir Thomas Dillon (Mr T. Raymond), legal enquiry. ‘ Thou art a leper,’ is highly actionable, for it 
a Baronet originally of considerable property, but now reduced | charges a man with thrusting himself into society where he ought 
by the extravagance of his wife, lately deceased. The money given | not to be, and intimates that the ancient and severe writ De leproso 


to the f ; h fthe B ie a amovends ought to be executed upon him, The question concerning 
no mie tarmer was to apply to the purposes of the baronet, tie pay- | plague, small-pox, and other notoriously-contagious disorders, may 
ing an instalment to keep his estate in his own hands. Under the | be looked upon as settled long since.—London Medical Gazette. 


roof of the farmer resides Suphia Dillon, (Miss A. Crawford) dah. | ; = = 
ter of Sir Thomas, for whom young Frank cherishes an attachment. | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

: ; | i aint Mieneneuel anil — — 
Miss Flushington draws from Frank, how he has disposed of the | 1* J’ tvs Repivrvus will sead to the office after 11 there will be a letter 


: 3 f for him. We think the matter in question will divide. 
money, and she is not secretly displeased. For here is the secret. | yw, L. R, to-morrow or next day. 


In her early days Sir Thomas Dillon was her professed admirer and | Several Correspondents remain to be noticed. 
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On the Ist of March will be published, 
Price 3s. 6d. 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
No. XI. 
' Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

Author of ‘The Pleastires of Hope;’ assisted by the 

leading talent of the day. 

‘The ensuing number will contain a great variety of original 
articles on subjects of striking interest, among which 
are :— 

Lines by T. Campbell, Esq.; Benediction on Children 
—A Good Story of a Glasgow Tailor, by the Ettrick She 
herd—Irish Sketches, wap Nd mre cay —o by Lady 
M Au y of Clavering. ‘o. 1; Original 
Merge Awtne torte Ristinguiched Literary ani Political 
Characters of the Last Century—Present State of Trade 
in the Metropolis—The Simpkin Papers; Perceval and 
the Tory Saints, Irving Correspondence, &c.—Oswald the 
Blighted, a Tale of Ayrshire, Chapter I.—Anti-reformist’s 
Guide ; Ultra Popinjay to his Uncle Barnabas— Dialogues 
of the Deck, No. 2.—The March of Mind, by the author 
of Tales of the Tar—Finance and the Corrency—Recent 
Facts respecting Cholera—Gilfillan’s Scottish Songs, re- 
viewed by the Ettrick Shepherd, &c. 

Printed for James Cochrane and Co., No. 11 Waterloo 
place, and to be*had of every bookseller in the kingdom. 

The preceding numbers of this established periodical 
contain admired poems hy Thomas Campbell, Esq. ; James 
Montgomery, Esq. of Sheffield; Allan Cunningham, Esq. ; 
with valuable ag ae by the author of Newton Forster, 
by Lady Morgan, by the author of the Naval Sketch Book, 
the au of the Kuzzilbash, &c, &c. 





TATTLE. 





A PuysiciaAN ayp His GiG.—An adver- 
tisement appeared, a few days back, to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘ A physician, who can offer the 
highest testimonials of his ability and character, 
and has paid vast attention, both at home and 
abroad, to the cholera, will visit families once 
every day at ten guineas a quarter, to remove 
all predispositions and to regulate the health, 
and to see provided those remedies which, if 
taken, fortify the mind.- The advertiser, keep- 
ing ahorse and gig, can attend all parts of the 
town.’—‘ Its an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’ and the advertiser, who keeps his horse 
and gig, seems resolved to make his horse and 
gig return the compliment, by keeping him. If 
he can induce as many of those who are not 
attacked by the cholera to give him ten gui- 
neas a quarter, as he can visit with his swift- 
going vehicle in a day, we should like to hear 
of his wanting a partner.— Windsor Express. 


— The Fortune of War public-house (so 
often mentioned in the trial of Bishop and 
Williams) is the celebrated Pie-corner, at which 
the great fire of London ended. The house 
is situated in Giltspur-street, between St. Se- 
pulchre’s church and Smithfield market, and 
has a small statue on its front. 





SURREY. 


A Romantic Drama, entitled 


Zarga of the Sea. 


Lavinia. ‘ Mrs Osbaldiston 
Julia. ° » « Miss Vincent 
Zarga of the Sea ~ MrCobham 
Mouctar : ° Mr Edwin 
Amrou m . . Mr Ransford 
Aslan . ‘ Mr Hobbs 


Mr D. Put 


Tibalto di Morelli . ‘s 
. MrC. Hill 


Leofric Durazzo 
Godfredo . Mr Elton 
Christophero Rhodomontado Mr Vale 


After which, a New Operatic Farce, called 


-Abon=Ali-Ben-Aliki. 
Zolima . ° . Mrs Vale 
Sapphira : Miss Somerville 
Leila is Ape. Miss Vincent 
Isaun . Mr Edwin 


le Mr Vale 
To conclude with a Domestic Drama, called 


Eugene Aram. 


Madeline ‘ . Mrs W. West 
Ellinor Lester Miss Vincent 
Eugene Aram ‘ « Mr Elton 
Rowland Lester . ‘ Mr Williams 
Richard Honsemen MrC Hill 
Corporal Bunting - « Mr V¥ale 
Peter Dealtry ‘ . Mr Rogers 
Walter Lester. . «» Mr Cobham 








Conurc.—The Wizard Skiff—The Spirit 
of the Moon—The French Spy. 


New Ciry.—Waggery in Wapping—The 


Martin, Simon, Messrs Petit, Clement, O'Brian, 


TEHEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


~. a ee the ot Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—O] 
—Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six.—— oburg— 
New Strand Theatre— Quarter before Seven._— The doors are quad an heur before Stee a eatt Be 


ay ng, el ° Clock.—Queen's 


the time of commencing. 





ITALIAN OPERA. — 


Mercapante’s Opera Semi Seria, entitled 


Elisa e Claudio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Elisa : - Madame de Meric 
Carlotta ° « « Signora Albertini 
Claudio P ‘ e Signor Curioni 
Il Conte ‘a - «+ Signor Mariani 
Il Marchese : . Signor V. Galli | 
Celso (first appearance) . Signor Arnaud 

Luca ° ° - Signor G. Galli 


After which, the Ballet of 

La Somnambule. 

The principal Characters by Madame Lecomte, | 

Mademoiselles Varin, Ancellin, Fourcisy, Proche, | 

Hullin, Madame Coperre. Mesdames Vedy, Beseke, 

Davis, Kyalls, E.Griffiths, Bedford, M’Henry, Clari, 
Lane, Lydia, Ballin, Hall, A. Jones, &c. 

Monsieurs Bretin, Finart, Albert, fils, Michau, 


Hunt, &c. 








DRURY LANE. 


Snaxspeare’s Tragedy of 


Richard III. 
Elizabeth . e . 


Mrs Faucit 
Lady Anne, ‘a Miss Faucit 





Duchess of York, . - Mrs Brudenell 
King Henry. . « Mr Younge 
Prince Henry 2 - Miss Chaplin 
Duke of York . - Miss Marshall 


Duke of Glo’ster . Mr Macready 


Duke of Buckingham . 
Duke of Norfolk 


Mr Cooper 
Mr Cooke 


Earl of Oxford ‘ Mr C. Jones 
Earl of Richmond . Mr Wallack 
Lord Stanley. ° Mr Thompson 
Lord Mayor ° Mr Andrews 


Mr Yarnold 
Mr Brindal 


Sir Robert Brackenbury 
Sir William Catesby 


Tressell Fs = Mr H. Wallack 

To conclude with Mr Kenvey's Grand Opera of 

Masaniello. 

Elvira . Mis Penley 
Fenella r ’ - Miss Kenneth 
Masaniello 3 * . Mr Wood 
Don Alphonso ° Mr T. Cooke 
Pietro ; Mr Bedford 
Ruffino : ‘ Mr Salter 
Lorenzo Mr Cocke 


A Spanish Bolero, by Mr Gilbert and Miss Baseke. 





To-morrow, The Rent Day ; and The Demon. 
Thursday, Macbeth ; Charles the Twelfth. 

Friday. The School for Scandal ; and The Brigand. 
Saturday, The Rent Day ; and The Demon. 





ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 


Mrs Daly. Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 
To conclude with a Burletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 
Isabella P e - Miss Daly 
Panline i - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Robert ° Mr Hemmings 
Bertram ‘ . Mr Yates 
Raimbant F 5 Mr J. Reeve 


Prince of Grenada . Me V. Webster 











NEW STRAND THEATRE. 
The Musical Comedietta, called 
False and Constant. 
Constauce . ‘ - Mrs Waylett 
Arabella ; ° Miss Cleaver 


At the end of the Comedietta, the Infant Prodigy, 
Master Hughes, wili perform on the Harp. 





To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, entitled 
The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 
and Ellen, ° Mrs Waylett 
To conclude with a New Farcical Burletta, called 
he Automaton. 


Sophia Miss Ferguson 





Spectre Badegroon—Robin Hood. 


— eg ee ——____ 


by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Eryd 
Publiened sp yeaed); eld , 


by OUnways, 4 Catherine street, Strana: at 
y 


vender, Birchin 
Theatrical Agent. 10 Broad court, 





The Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitzwilliam, | 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, called 
The Fiend=-Father; or, 
Robert of Normandy, 








Isabel e - Miss Shirreff 
Alice ‘ - « Miss Loverarity 
Helen e ° + Mrs Vedy 
Robert ‘ . «+ MrBraham ' 
Bertram. . Mr Reynoldson 
Arnaud ; - « Mr Keeley 
Albert ‘ ‘ - Mr Duruset 
Bruno 2 >» «+ Mr Henry 
Paulo . r - Mr Hodges 
King of Sicily ° - Mr Diddear 
Spirit of Fire - «+ Mr Payne 
Demon Herald ‘ - Mi Irwin 
Allan . « « Sr Hell 
Chamberlain to the Princess Mr J. Cooper 
High Priest ‘ - Mr Morley 


To conclnde with the Musical Drama of 


Old and Young, 


The Four Mowbrays Miss Poole 
Peggy ° ‘ - Mrs Daly 

Old Wilton . « MrF, Matthews 

Charles Mowbray . « Mr Baker 

Peter . ‘ . » Mr Meadows 





The New Grand Opera will be repeated every Even. 
ing until further Notice. 

To-morrow, Katharine and Petruchio. 

Thursday, St David's Day. 

Friday, ‘The Married Lovers. 

Saturday, The Highland Reel. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, entitled 
Woman’s Revenge. 





Sophia Dillon + « Miss A. Crawford 
Miss Flashington Mrs Glover 
Farmer Gregory e Mr W. Vining 
Fag : - Mr J. Vining 


After which, an entirely New Burletta, called 


My Eleventh Day. 
Mrs Long Singleton « Madame Vestris 
Frillet ~ « Miss Stuart 
Serge ° Mr Cooper 
Frederick Nugent » « Mr J. Vining 
Mr Long Sing!eton . Mr Liston 


To which will be added, a New Burletta, called 


The Proof of the Pudding! 
MrsPatf . A Mrs Glover 
Monsieur Ragout . Mr J. Bland | 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Miser 
Piancue and C. Dance, of 
Olympic Deviis! 
= ’ . Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 
Miss Fitzwalter 
Mr J. Bland 


Orpheus 
Eurydice , —— 
Proserpine ; P 
Pluto , ° es 








QUEEN’S. 


A Legendary Melo- Drama, entitled 


The Bogle of the Brae. 
Annot s : - Mrs J. Hill 
Donald Greeme Mr Perteus 
Archibald Grant . Mr Dillon 
Allan Allison Mr Norten , 





After which, a Comedietta, entitled 
Matrimony. 
The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Miss H. Brothers, | 
Mr Bedford, Mr Porteus, and Mr Hooper. l 
To which will be added.a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
The Shakspeare Gallery: 


To conclude with a Serio-Comic Drama, called 


The Spectre of the Wreck: 


Lelia de Sarsfield . ~ Mrs T. Hill 
Mrs O'Sullivan . « Mrs Russell 
Kathleen Miss Ayres 


Mr W. Williams 
Miss Dix 

Mr Smith 

Mr Porteus 


Colonel Sarsfield 
Reuben Keyvolt 
Darby O'Snufile ‘i 
O'Sullivan 





Stephen . ° Mr Rayner 


es Strect, Covent Garden} 


Long Acre; LLoyy, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanns, Bow street ; T. TipeNat, 
74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitron, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. avd W, REYNELL, at the Printing Ufice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


SHERS’ Library, Old Bend street; by Cuareet; Witsun, fioval Exchange; THomas, New* 
lane; CLarke, 21 Finch Jane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNaLt, 2 King street, Covent Garden ; TuRNnousg, 


Teddy Mahony Mr Nortou 


—— — 


(to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 





corres 
mM rit 





